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his scientific history and development. These are followed by an excellent 
summary of the main results which the Leipzig philosopher has reached in 
Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics, and Ethics. What we get is thus a broad 
and general outline of Wundt's many-sided activity, without any attempt 
to deal in detail even with the fundamental principles. Eisler, on the other 
hand, has written rather for students of philosophy and psychology than for 
the general reader. While, therefore, he does not give as full a synopsis 
of the doctrines as KSnig, he emphasizes more the main concepts and 
principles of Wundt's philosophy, and gives numerous references to his 
writings. The two little volumes supplement each other excellently, Konig 
being concerned mainly with a historical outline of the doctrines, while 
Eisler deals rather with the concepts which constitute the system. 

J. E. C. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

New York (The Columbia University Press), The Macmillan Company, 

1902. — pp. ix, 166. 

In his Prefatory Note the author tells us that "the present work is sub- 
stantially a reproduction, with some alterations, additions, and rearrange- 
ments, of the articles that appeared in Volumes XVI and XVII of the 
Political Science Quarterly." The book falls into two parts, each com- 
prising six short chapters. Part I gives the history of the theory of 
economic interpretation, and Part II furnishes a critical discussion and 
estimate of the theory. The thesis of the doctrine is stated by the author 
in the following way: "The existence of man depends upon his ability to 
sustain himself; the economic life is, therefore, the fundamental condition 
of all life. Since human life, however, is the life of man in society, 
individual existence moves within the framework of the social structure 
and is modified by it. What the conditions of maintenance are to the 
individual, the similar relations of production and consumption are to the 
community. To economic causes, therefore, must be traced in last 
instances those transformations in the structure of society which themselves 
condition the relations of social classes and the various manifestations of 
social life ' ' (p. 3). 

The historical portion of the book is mainly devoted to the development 
of the economic view of history by Marx and his school. Only brief 
mention is made of Buckle or of any earlier writer. The connection of 
the German ' materialistic ' school with Feuerbach and the other adherents 
of the Hegelian ' Left ' is very clearly shown in a chapter entitled ' ' The 
Philosophical Antecedents of the Theory." 

In the critical chapters the author undertakes to answer the main objec- 
tions that have been brought against the theory, to point out its exaggera- 
tions, and to furnish a final estimate of it. The objections to which he 
replies are the following : (1) That the theory of economic interpretation 
is a fatalistic theory, opposed to the doctrine of free-will and overlooking 
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the importance of great men in history ; (2) that it rests on the assumption 
of historical ' laws, ' the very existence of which is open to question ; (3) 
that it is socialistic ; (4) that it neglects the ethical and spiritual forces in 
history ; (5) that it leads to absurd exaggerations. The third objection is 
of course irrelevant, and, as Professor Seligman points out, is based on a 
misunderstanding. The economic theory of history may be held with any 
view of the state, whether socialistic or individualistic. The other objec- 
tions Professor Seligman discusses rather briefly, but, in so far as he 
answers them at all, he does so, it seems to me, by modifying the theory 
and making the economic motive one important influence among others, 
of great constancy and importance doubtless, but by no means the sole or 
a compelling motive in the life of individuals and society. He thus ex- 
pressly repudiates such exaggerations of the theory as we find in the works 
of Mr. Brooks Adams and Professor Patten, pointing out that Marx and 
Engel never regarded the law as anything more than one among several 
principles of historical explanation. This being so, it is difficult to see 
what good end is subserved by using the term ' economic interpretation ' 
at all. An ' interpretation ' of history, if it is ever attained, must surely 
result from a synthesis of explanatory principles, not from emphasizing 
a single principle out of proportion to its real significance. The notion of 
historical relativity, which grew up with the development of historical and 
evolutionary conceptions in the nineteenth century, has doubtless brought 
with it a new insight into the real forces and motives which are effective in 
social and political progress. Marx and his school, with their insistence 
on the strength and constancy of the economic motive, were a part of the 
new movement itself, not the originators of that movement as Professor 
Seligman seems to imply in his concluding chapter. He himself, however, 
is exceedingly careful not to over-emphasize the claims of the principle as 
an explanation of history. ' ' The economic interpretation of history, ' ' he 
says, "in its proper formulation, does not exhaust the possibilities of life 
and progress ; it does not explain all the niceties of human development ; 
but it emphasizes the forces that have hitherto been so largely instrumental 
in the rise and fall, in the prosperity and decadence, in the glory and 
failure, in the weal and woe of nations and peoples. It is a relative rather 
than an absolute, explanation. It is substantially true of the past ; it will 
tend to become less and less true of the future " (p. 158). 

J. E. C. 

Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century : Newman, Mar- 
tineau, Comte, Spencer, Browning. By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 
Edinburgh and London. William Blackwood & Sons, 1902. — pp. ix, 302. 

The substance of this book was delivered as a course of lectures before 
an unsectarian theological institution, the Divinity School of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The subject of the course was ' the Source and Meaning of 
Belief in the Divine Being. ' The results are arrived at by means of a com- 



